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THB READING HABIT AND A WIDE CURRICULUM. 


The curriculum of the child Is the provision for the man. 
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THB RflADlN -1 HARIT AITD A WIDE CURRICULUM. 


The curriculum of the child Is Vns provision for tJae mem* 

"Do ae 3TOU like", ia tha naw commandment for children, - 
so we are told; hut there are two things agalnat this rule 
of life* In the first place ,lt is not poselble, and In the 
next^lt Is not pleasant; a day or a household with no fixed 
rule has many weary hours. The heads of schools know very 
well that law, order, routine, are comforting and reposeful, 
that the troublesome child subsides when he goes to school or 
begins school at home, because he has got into a new 
atmosphere where it Is not necessary for him to force his 
Inclinations in order that he may follow th^* all Know 

the weariness of a day in a new place where we have no neces- 
sary occupations; and It Is the same with children; certain 
things to be done at certain times is a rule that eaves them 
from being bored* Now ^ children are not bored at school, but 
the excite -nents and Interest of school life are not of a sort 
that they can cstrry away- Marke, pri2es, places, games, 
the delight of being carried along by a pleasing personality, 
are well enough In their way for the grown<-up as well as for 
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the child » tout the keen and constant pursuit of any of them 
Is a poor way of life* 

Children should begin at school what It la well they 
should go on with of their own desire, and Nature gives them 
the proper provision* Bveryone hae an inetlnctive love of 
knowledge; the African negro, for example,^ the Etoiaslan 

about the places ho knows, 
for we all have a geography-hunger. Again, at every railway 
station In Russia, a translation of Parsullse Lost Is to toe 
to ought for a few kopeks and_^la the work most widely read toy 
the peasants* Tolstoi recognised this L-mato and general 
appetite for literature and wrote tales for the people which 
were sold toy the million- Indeed, we all know knowledge when 
we get It, Just as we know food^ and wo take to It as kindly* 

We do not take Into account in our theory end practice of 
education the Insatiable hunger of Intellect- The appetites 
know satiety; the Intellectual desires for place, power, 
praise, pence and knowledge know none,' and that Is why our 
school discipline In these days runs upon the love of place, 
power, pralee and wealth tmarke, echolarshlpa etc-), but the 
desire of knowledge, the master Impulse Of the mind, Is rather 
left out of account. It is easy to govern a school by a 
Judicious play upon theoe other natural daolrea, but when we 
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come to daal with knowlalg^, ciueh thousht and dla crimination 
arensoassary, and, above all, that for which I hold a brief - 
a wide currlculijm. If any hearer bellevea that 1 am called 
like Balaam to "curse" a wide curriculum, echoing the cry 
of the day, let him be prepared to hear me bless it alto- 
gether- There Is nothing more lamentable than the outcry 
made when unfortunate teachers have to contend with another 
new subject added to a currloiaimi which they find already 
over-fullj ^es, there Is one thing worse - the unworthy and 
fatuous outcry against books as Instruments of education. 

As a matter of fact there la no education without books, 
many books, the best books. A wide curriculum is like a 
plunge into a pool; courage for the plunge, and the experi- 
ence is ecstatic; and to get this courage we must labour at 
a few preliminary considerations which are outside the current 
of common thought dn which our minds are carried eas Ily- 
in the first place, let us believe that children have 
no Intellectual llmitatioa save that of ignorance, that they 
are more able than we to understand la child of three enjoys 
and quotes frOTH the Just So Stories }, and have the freshest 
hunger for knowledge. Again, children have no "faculties" 
to be developed. The mind Is like Wordsworth's cloudi It 


moves altogether when It moves at all; It performs all Its . 
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own functions of rsasonlnt-, comparing ^ imagining/ and th^ 
rest# and our attempts at assisting are like eff ori^s to 
facilitate physical digestion; the child flags under 
digested food because there Is no profit without labour, and 
Nature chooses to work in her own way* 

Then^ children require knowledge ^ust as they require 
food* As the under-fed child is of stunted growth, so 
Intellectual under-f eedlng accounts for the low moral and 
Intellectual statura of many persona who have gone through the 
ordinary grind* But why ’’moral''? The philosopher whom 
time cannot age reveals this to us also; In the Platonic 
axiom, ’’ virtue la Knowledge ”, we get the secret; we learn 
why seemingly educated persons do shameful things, and we 
realise something of the solemn and sacramental character of 
education, which Is the outward and visible sign of that 
Inward and spiritual grace, - the life and growth of the 
human spirit* 

Let me offer two or three more preliminary considera- 
tions* The old dream of encyclopaedic knowledge is no more 
a delusion than was Ihe notion of a western continent before 
Columbus sailed) vJlFe are not permitted to be Ignorant of 
literature, science or art, of past history or present condi- 
tions* "But children,” we say, "can’t learn everything; 
what W9 really aim at Is to teach thwi how to learn* 



But 
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the general complaint Is that we fall to teach this art, and 
that most persons are not Interested in leamini^ after they 
leave schools On the other handj^men like Goethe, for 
instance, who are students all their lives , go on from where 
they were as children and do not start new studies- So we 
have a double aim before us, to initiate all those interests 
which it Is good to have In after life, and to begin that 
habit of study, or rather of thoughtful and Informed apprecia^ 
tion in many dlrec tlons, which mkes so much of the Joy of 
living. 

Jane Austen speaks somewhere about a heroine’s imagina- 
tion being "warmed*. Now that is Just what happens* ^e 
child who learns about Daniel, Demosthenes, Darius, m a 
way that appeals to hlny' has a warm place In hie imagination 
for each of these psreonagsa; they are familiar to him as are 
the names of the cities we know and love when we see them on 

f / i ^ 

a map- What is mors, the mind "Reaves a brick at any 

quite new line of knowledge, whereas additions to familiar 
knowledge are delightful, for it is our nature to go on with 
that which has been duly begun. Sut we ignore all this and 
divide life into compartments, - a time to learn - our school- 
days; a time to work - when we are grown-up; a time to 
play - whenever play Is possible. Let us try how another 
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dlvlalon works out. i^applnsss la our chief pursuit, the 
active conaelousnsaa of happineaB, which wa call Joyj »frfow^ 
intellectual Joy la the chief Joy of early life, emotional 
Joy, of adoleacenca, and intellectual Joy, again, of mature 
life. How Bhort-slghted then are we If we fall to accjulre 
while young the happy-maklng habit which la to last us through 
life I I suppose we all lament the poverty of our intellec- 
tual resources- ^e hate to he alone because our random 
thoughts do not entertain^ and do, too often, worry us; we 
wish we had the power of originating an idea and thinking it 
out, but, as Mr. Chesterton has told us, a new thought 1s a 
most rare occurrence Ihe cites Mrs- Todjrers idea of a 
wooden leg" - an Idea we shall never knowi), and our own 
thou^ts are at the best detestably stale. We do not 
recognise that we are provided for In this dearth, for it la 
the nature of an idea which strike a us to breed ideas and 
we think only as we are touched by a tho.,ight. Once alive 
to our dally need of Intellectual diet, we know where to 
look for It. The beet thought and the best knowledge of the 
best minds Is writ In books, and we are aware of Invigoratlon 
and Joy In reading a sustaining book. It is no use to ask. 
Is It remunerative? Are we the better for It morally or 
Tnatf^rlaliy? do notf matter* T!ia Intall^ct 

has Ita own criteria. There are certain ways of orderln;^ 
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words which make for delight, ws do not know why> hut tha mind 
as fastidious as the palate, and will reject knowledge 
itself that is not delicately dressed and fitly served* I 
seem to have wandered far to cease at "a wide curr iculuia" , 
but the curriculum of the child is the provision for the man^ 
and, if we have few mental resources, the reason why is that 
we were kept on short rations as children* 

There are two other conditions to be inalated upon 
besides those of quantity and quality, ^because the mind in- 
sists* "Order is heaven's first law" is especially true of 
the and that is why the casual reading^ in which most 

of us Indulgey does not afford sufficient mental oustenance- 
I suppose W9 ought all to read on a plan, all round such a 
period, or such a territory, or such a philosophic problem* 
and that we should, if we can find a listener* tall pretty 
definitely what we have read, or write summaries* But 
nobody wants to hear us "tell", and we are too lazy to write, 
00 what we fail to do for ourselves let us anyway see t!iat 
our^chlldren shall acccanpllah*^ notion of turning a c* 

loose in a library by way of education is not satisfactory 
because desultory reading has not the sustaining quality we 
look for, though It affords stimulus * In like manner the 
laudable efforts, made In many elementaiy schools, to supply 
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ehlltiran with good heme readlngy fall ae education though 
they auceeeci In adding ploaaure to life. 

The BChool syllatous-of-readlng for a tern, covered in 
the houra of nornlng-school , accompanied toy ready eympathy, 
though with hut little inatructlon^f rom the tsecher, eeama 
to meet the case very wall indeed. Chlldrai reading for 
theme elves taka the trouble to understand and know; hut I 
think it la safe to say that ei^ry_effort made hy th e 
teacher to help In this process leeBens the power of att^- 
tl^ in”^ pu^l. we find it a good plan In the Parents' 
Union School to make history the central subject, and to let 
other Butjects, such as literature, geography^ or travel, 
reading In modern languageo, radiate from the hletory atudlad 
an arrangement which appeals to common— sense, and most 
teachers follow some suich rule- 

Now for the cruclrl quest Ion * - that of a wide currlcu^ 
lum. There Is no dOfubt that teachers are, f^*oci their point 
of view, Justified in their protest against the inclusion of 
many subjects of study* Let us consider the laborious 
process of getting, say, a single historical incident, with 
the events that led to it and that ensued '^into" a class* 

The master, we will say, gives a lesson or lecture, with 
blackboard notes, readings from various authorities, and any 
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plcturaa or other illuatratlons that occur. Than follows 
a ouestloanalre m which toe "bright boys shine, but the 
majority continue to do nothing* Full notes have been 
dictated and taken down by toe boys during the lecture, 
which they report In exteneo . and the master at hla leisure t44 
corrects. Three "periods" of school-time have been en- 
croached upon, but little knowledge is gained^and thatjlm- 
perfectly known by toe best boys and oddly muddled by the 
rest. The attention of toe boys has been divided between 
their private subjects of speculation, the effort of taking 
notesy and the matter In hand; so very little Is done, even 
with an Inspiring teacher. 

Let US substitute self-education for this manner of 
conscientious teaching- fivery boy has his book, a well- 
written, considerable manual; a single gojJd book should, I 
think, be left to tell its own tale. The boys read a sec- 
tion or a chapter either aloud or silen"tly,’ little or no 

# 

explanation la a iDOy can und^^rstand what ho is 

able to raad, and tho book axplalna Itsslf- In half-an- 
hour ths class will havs raad a pa^'9a; th^n, a fsw 

of the leas attentive boys are .required to narrate what falls 
under such and such a heading Ion the blackboard)^- ^^#he 
boys are tested by being required to write a short paragraph 
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on eorae point in ths losaon. Tnelr apelllng and oonpoBitlon 
will probably ba good bacauaa thaae are 1 earn ad by reading, 
and not in any other way. Their intalUgent mastery of the 
etibject is pleas IngJ wsn the dull boys know,' the class is at 
attention all the time, understanding that only a single 
reading will be allowed. What Is read with attention Is 
not forgotten, and no getting up of notes Is necessary later 
when a general examination is due. The amoujit of time 
saved la so great that a large number of good books are in 
reading each term, while no more time is afforded for history 


are na.j.i -a— - 


School. Perhaps to have his "imagination warned" In such di- 
rectloaa as thasa quastiona Indicate Is a gain to any person*- 

Write an essay on the dlaaster of Eonceavalles* 

4^ What idea dosa Carlyle give oa 


Describe the meeting of the Council of ITicaea* 
Give some account of a few notable members or 
the Council* 



answer 


la) The Koran: 

lb) The character of Mahometv 
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44^ Write, In the snanner of Bede, a short account of- 
{B.) The Abhesa Hlldai 

lb) St. Chad; 

l c) Archbishop Theodojr^e. 

4 ^ What great eucceasea did Juotlnian achieve in the 
fields of- 

(a) War; 

tb) Religion? 

Give details and dates. 

Jr%f Describe the Lombard invasion of Italy, with dates. 

4^ ^The year 602 Is a mighty epoch in the history of 
the world-" Why? Describe the character of 
Gregory and give examples of his mlselonary 
zeal* 

Give the scholar books that are worth re^lng^ ^et 
him do the work for himself, and hls attention does not 
flag; he is able to take In any fairly lucid passage at a 
single reading, and hla mind works etfter Its m^mer upon that 
which It has apprehended. 

Having economised the school hours to a surprising 
extent, the rest la easy. We have but to consider what 
manner of knowledge a boy will want for hls own uses as 
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inmate of a world governed toy natural laws a:^^f^l of de- 
lightful phenomena^ as a parson permitted to tase- material of 
many sorts. We all know the half-resentful disgust with 
which we regard the starry heavens latoout which we are shame- 
fully Ignorant), the Italian pictures about which a companion 
raves, the birds which affront us toy song and habit toeeause 
we know jioibiag about them, the iws shout which scientific 
friends wax eloquent, the differences in structure between 
aeroplane and hydroplane, and ao on, over the whole wide 

eelal resent- 
ment against persons who make hlstorlca^allusloiis which stir 
no chord- This aimnaring resentment Is not ao unreasonable 
as it looks. We come Into the world with enormous curiosity 
ready to develop Into a love of knowledg^ with, also, a 
desire for variety, change, which la not sufficiently utillaad 
In school-work. Give short lesson "periods", Include many 
subjects during the week, and children will do double the 
work In ■ eagb--g * double the number of subjects with less 
labour and better result a than they would do half the work in 
half the number of subjeeta under the usual conditions. 

How, this is true only If they read for themselves their own 
books J but many teachers are like a chauffeur who would not 
only "feed" his engine but get down to turn the wheels of 
his car! We Insist on turning the wheels of a child's mind, 
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whereas our sole flutles are to supply and dlreet It, and. 
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heoause a child Is not an angine^^^lvs Impulse and sympathy. 

An energetic teacher complains that If ha la not to teach 
all the time there Is nothing left for him to do^ ^.9 la 
zealous, like that curate to whom hla vicar gently hinted 
that It would ha well from time to time to read a aannon by 
one of our great divines. Instead of preaching his own. 
"Sir," aald he, "do you think I would offer my Maker that 
which cost me nothing?" "Very true, very true, my dear 
fellow, but flhould ws not offer that whleh is worth somo- 

ConsclMtlous t^ach^rs lov5 to spend thTOselir^s, to 
givs tbflt which coats thsm somothlng, but^what th©y giv^ 
of valua^ or la It not true that either teacher or 
scholar worka during a lesson, but not both? The teacher s 
more delicate and less obvious work is profitable to his 
pupils^ notr sp^ that really fine lesson on which he has spent 
himself; for In this regard. If teachers will but believe 
it, the returns are of the expendlture^not of 

e nergy on the teacher but of attention on that of the pup^l* 
This la the rationale of the popular cry for self- 
education* It has been observed that children are atten- 
tive, delightfully absorbed, when engaged In manual work, 
and several fallacious deductions are drawnpas^ that motor 
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power developa earlier than doss intellectuaa* that the 
IntelllsenGa of children Is "cultlYated"* through their 
fingers; In a word^ that ancient "lie of the soul % that a 
"knowledge is sensatlwn*^ has revived amongst us with dangerous 
virility- No doubt motor activity has its extreta^y im- 
portant place/^^e physical energies, whether sensory or 
muscular, must have due exercise (nature sees to their nu- 
trition)- As Professor Geddea has well pointed out, the 
schoolboy must be furnished with ball and apple; he must 
throw the ball and eat the apple I of knowledge)* Now^ the 
hall|he Is encouraged to throw for himself, but the apple, - 
'j we eat It for him? Small wonder that he loathes the maeti- 

^ ^ cated mass, whether In the moist state of an oral lesson or 

/ dried and served up In a text-book! 

There Is a moral to be drawn from a child* s love of 
doing, but it ie not that he Is to be educated through his 
motor or hi a sensory activities* A little consideration 
will show us that his intellectual advances during the first 
two or three years of life greatly out-distance these. 
ha learns a language, sometimes two or even three; uses 
words with marvellous fitness, s am 0 times literary fitness. 

He has learned the more obvious properties of matter; he 
knows for and near, hot and cold, hard end soft, how to con- 
duct himself with Judgment In the matters of stairs, chairs 
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and tallies, talvea and forks, and, as for his advance© in the 
art of loving, is love like that of a llttl© child for 

his mother, for his Nana, hia f sddy-bearVf or hla active 
lnua^lnatlon is royal In its bestowal of life and sensibility. 

The little person goes about all day In quest of know- 
ledge and his remarks surprise hla elders^' ^)fony a written 
tale delights himj but when he goes to achool, he le not 
allowed to forage In those fields which we call books. 

But he cannot read, you eay* nor is there sn^j 

/ 

hurry that h. should acqulra the mechanical arte of readlnj? 
and writing. Tell him tales, let him learn flowers and 
b^s and things till he Is six; theii he should go to 
school, whether at home or slaewhere, and the learning to 
read and write and s’JLm are by far the least important parts 
of hlB education. He begins to be at home In the worlds of 
letters, history, travel, not through watered-down reproduo 
tlons brought down to "hla level", but through poems, tales, 
histories, - the best that we have. His serious self- 
education has begun,because he narrates what is read to him. 
Re listens with fixed attention and is able to toll the 
whole; that is, he acquires the reeding habit during the two 
or three years spent In learning the crafts of reading and 

this habit, he Is 


writing; and, in so far ae he possesses 
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©ducat tlmn many a boy and girl wHo on leaving 
school are unable to fix their attention In auch wise aa to 
know a page a-* passage at the first reading. 3y and by, 
when he can read, the habit of attention continues with hii^ 

A yts knows quite well what he is reading and is bored by much 
talk about it. What he wants to know la that his teacher 
cares, tooj he^feela a ballad or an ode^tnot a sonnet, 
though, for that usually touches a chord of experience), plays 
his part in the history of his race, journeys with the 
traveller, sees the things he reads of. He will draw you a 

^ ’ll 

picture of Brutus in the orchard, of young Graeme dropping 
the keys into Loch Leven, of Captain Scott at the South Pole, 
^ of Perseus delivering Andromeda, with details of his own 
invention shewing that he sees what he describes with hi a 
brush* Later, a wide field often, 

to her. Here are a few of the questlons^set for the Easter 
Hbcamlnatlon this year in the Parents' Union School:- 


Give eoms account of the controversy that followed 
the haling of the man at Bethesda- Show the 
four points of Christ s defence- 

Compare the action of the instructed with 

the unlna true ted conscience. Show fully how 

poetry, novels, essays, history, act as instruc- 
tors of conscience* 

r Bhow that ifeire ^tate arises for the sake of good 

life* 
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Daaerllis tii9 Oovarnmsnt o£ Saw Zaalaiia. Slamiaa 
the question of Colonial independence and ehow 
the value of common citizen ship. 


Write a short Tinea "leader on^ _ 
(a) Kina George of Greece, or 
lb) Airships and aeroplanes. 


-4£i’ Distinguish in four points between siting ^d ^ 
speech. Give seme examples of fine writing . 
Show the faults of this style. 

4-9tfcu What poems hy Matthew Arnold have you read? Give 
quotations. Write the story of The Scholar 
Gipsy with quotations. 

-iSt: Write, in the style of Thackeray, a scene between 
la) Pen and his mother; 

tb) Pen and Poker; 

tc) Pen and the Major. 

j+at. What were the provisions of the Treaty 

Draw a map of the Antarctic Regions with the 
latest "Farthest South" Records. Explain it.^ 

• Show fully, quoting experiments, that light, 

radiant heat and electric waves are of the 
same nature. What do you Iciow of electrons 

ke a chart showing the changes in position of 
one of the constellations you have watched tnis 
term- 
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-rtsS.) Writs, In French, an incident from Bugenie f. rand at . 

[ Write a abort r sauna of Goa the 'a lohigenla auf 
Taurla, quoting llnea. 




Translate into Sngllah and re-tranelate Into 
Latin l-lvy, Book XX, chapter 27, ^lamque. . . . 
oetendere and para® chapter 28, Slephantoruni. . .. 
rel- 


+asl In what way did the method of construction in 
' Roman architecture differ from the Greek? 
Mention the five orders and deaorihe the 
'pantheon* 


aone account of Ths Creation a mgntlonini; 
any parts you can sing* Describe one oth^ 
Haydn *3 compos it lons- 


of 


Thsas and msny others are answered from a pretty wide 
range of first^ or^ at leaat^ aecsnd-hand knowledge, that Is, 
knowledge derived frera those who know, not from thosa who 
h&ve "got up" the subject, whether to make a hook or give a 
lasson.,^1 venture to obtrude a perhaps unique experien,*^ 
In the hope of Inducing teachers to allow their pupils the 
intellectual liberty of getting knowledge for thspiselvaa 
out of their own books, on the sole condition that they tow 
what they have read; that they will allow than, too, 
regulated latitude in their atudlee, that Is, a wide curricu- 
lum, recognising that we are ao made that our minds can deal 
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more eff 9 et,lv 9 ly with a lar^a number of aubjoots than 'Yl^h a 
few. Punch told ns the other day how Leonardo would cut a 
canal, paint a picture or wortc at a flytm machine with 
equal ardour and eucceea, I though he did not effect a worltlng 
aeroplane!). ^at we forget la that he was representative 
of his age; later^ onr own Christopher Wren was, we know, a 
nan of many attainments, of which a knowledge of architecture 
was among the least, and see what he has left us I It may he 
that the specialist is defunct, for we are beginning to 
realise that he who knows one thing only cannot know that one; 
-■^he world and knowledge do not exist in sealed comparteen-o. 

Ws should perhaps profit in our own private reading if 
we recognised that the mind is adapted to very various know- 
ledge. Some persons take to more of one sort, others to 
mors of another, but some knowledge of all sorts la welcome 
to everybody, and yet there are persons who from a mistaken 
sense of virtue will read 5^alf-a-dozen^_™8^^2i^ 
whole books of poetry, or a scientific paper's// ^e 

mind wearies of sameness and, after repletion follows rep 

' A 

slon. Wa adhere rigidly to a tlm^-tablQ tor our meals anfl 
give mucti thought to variety^* perhaps we should have a 
loose time-table for our intellectual dl-st, too^ Inot to -he 


exclusion of casual delights), and should lay ourselves ou 
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for various" rsadiivs, while wa ara working rouna 

a single suh^eet. Anyway, let us secure for children the 
heritage of Intellectual Joy, recoTOleing that It Is the 
function of childhood to enter upon what^’W domain of Itnoff- 
ledge the man shall possess. 

1 am very anxious to secure the co-operation of teachers 
in our effort for the Intellectual emancipation of children, 
who respond to such effort, I had almost said, tumultuously. 
Every day letters arrive, - "the interest of So-and-so never 
flags”, "Se-and-so delights in all her hooks "i and the 
Examiner of this big and widely scattered School, a not too 
lenient critic, says that the -unsatisfactory papers are about 
at the rate of 1^- As for the more purely disciplinary 
subjects, ma th ana tic 3, experimental science, we do not 
neglect these, for, following the analogy of the body, we 
recognise that the mind require a gymnastics as well as func- 
tional exercise, to say nothing of the sound learning these 
subjects afford. Here la a field in which most teachers 
excell and If they would add knowledge, much and irarlottE| 
knowledge, to their Ideal of scholastic virtue, we should 
have what the world has not yet seen, fially educated children* 
No doubt auch children have occurred here and there where 
parents have perceived the undulating line that ex lata between 
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directing and following Vis laad of thoir children* There le 
Joy In the home, the incompar&bl e Joy of Intellectual life, 
when the child strikes sparks of thought from his parent, 
the parent drops seeds of reflection in the eager mind of the 
child; hut this kind of happy intercourse can only take 
place where there Is the mutual Joy of hooka. The Intellec- 
tual resources of the best of us are too limited to sustain a 
growing life, and it la only when we and the children feed 
on the same books that delightful Intercourse la possibly-. 

We find as a matter of fact that the school-rooi^haa 
quickened the dormant Intellsctual life in many a household. 
If the question of the coat of books be raised, the teacher 
who has the ccura'^e of his opinions will easily convince 
parents that they are a first necessary of life, that real 
education depends upon booke, that watered milk is as sus- 
taining as watered-down knowledge, orall2^ delivered; that/ 
for a child to begin his library at the age of six with books 
he will always care to possess^ and on adding year by 
year and term by term books of delight which he knows and 
knows his way about. Is an Investment of the very first 
value, even money value^for that matter. 

But why should I presume to be urgent with teachers? 

Is it not they who have sent up a memorial in the spirit of 
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Lord Haldans'a nevar-to-Ca-f orsot,ten "liducatlon t,o bs 
iatareatifuj must appeal to toe spirit", urging tJie eompsiiing 
.power of lofty ideals a.nd arguing that sducatlon, tr sated 
as an affair of ths spirit, would units all the spiritual 
forces of ths nation? What a spiritual Niagara for ths 
work of the world! 

Ksvsrthslsss, I fear that ths nobis instinct of aslf- 
saorlflcs will prevail and teachers will attempt to do It all 
"off thslr own bat", not rscognlalng that the direct im- 
personal play of many minds upon his own Is necessary to the 
full and free development of that cosmos which we call an 
individual. Solon himself could brl::^up no^se man but 
only a parasite upon his words of wisdom. >^raault%of one 
of the educational fallacies of the day Is the undue axalta- 
tion of ths personality of the teacher; It Is for him to 
retire, to put other greater minds to the front, minds 
which will not stultify their disciple, because personal 
glamour 1$ g Lu on t f r ook 3 , and als because many boo s y 
many mm glva aach its shara of Impula^ and krjoffladg^ 
tha maturing mind- Wg are told avary day that England la 
dag on crating, that we are beccKning a commonplace people wi h 
vulgar alms/ and it Is amusing that one shcpuld stand and cry 
aloud t ~ Books, more Books, Books In school and Books on many 
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Bubjeets - as sol« affloiBut bulwark a,‘^alnst an invasion 
of matsrlailam. Abana and Pharpar are batter rlvara than 
Jordan, but tha Jordan I propoaa la an infallible cure for the 
dead and laprous spirit of nan, beoa-ise nothing speaka to us 
more direotly' from the Spirit of Ood than the beat books of 
the best men; and does not "Books" Include, and put in Its 
proper place, close converse with, familiar knowledge of, 
the book per excellence , through whose pa,ges we believe that 
we are taught of God? 




